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@ Indicates major treatment of topic 


Afghanistan. Nov. 30—8 

Africa. (See also individual countries.) 
Nov 9—5; e Jan 25—1, 5; Mar 28— 
5; Apr 11—4; e Apr 25—1; 
—1; May 30—4; July 4—5 

Agriculture. Sept 7—2; Sept 14—1; 
Oct 26—1; Nov 30—1; Jan 4—1; 
Jan 18—1; Feb 22—5; Feb 29—1; 
Mar 21—1; May 2—6; May 30—4; 
June 13—1 

Air pollution. Mar 14—1; Apr 25—1; 
eJune 20—i 

eSept 28—1, 4; 


Algeria. Sept 21—1; eSept 28—1; Oct 
12—4; Feb 1—4; Feb 8—1, 4; @ Feb 
15—1, 4; June 27—5; July 4—4 

Allen, George V. July 11—1 

Antarctica. Sept 14—1; Oct 26—5; 
Dec 14—4; Mar 28—7 

Anti-Semitism. Jan 18—5 

Arab lands. Oct 26—5 

Arctic. Nov 16—1; Nov 30—5; June 


Argentina. Oct 5—5; Feb 8—1; @ Feb 
22—-1, 4; Apr ‘oud, 5; June 27—5 

Arkansas River. May 30—5 

Asia. (See also individual countries.) 
Sept 14—6; eSept 21—1; July 4 
—4 

Atomic energy. ¢@Jan Feb 
29—5; June 6—5 

Australia. @July 11—1, 2 

Automation. e Oct 26—1 

Automobiles. 2.6, 7 

Aviation, U. S. Oct 12—8; Nov 16—5; 
Jan 1 ; Feb 15—4 


Baghdad Pact. Sept 21—1 

Belgian Congo. Nov 30—4; Feb 15—4; 
May 30—4; @ June 27—1; July 25—4 

Berlin. Feb 1—4; Mar 14—4; Mar 21 
—4; May 2—5 

Bhutan. Oct 12—8 

Bohlen, Charles. Oct 5— 

Bolivia. June 20—5 

Brazil. Oct 26—1; e Feb 22—1, 
9—t 

Budget, U. S. Sept 7—2; 
eFeb 1—1, 5 

Bulgaria. Dec 7—5; Dec 14—7; 


28—1 
Burma. Feb 1—4; 


11—1, 5; 


4; May 


Nov 30—5; 


e Mar 


Feb 22—-5; e Mar 


Sept 7—4 

Cameroons, British. Nov 2—4 

Cameroun. Feb 8—5 

Canada. Apr 25—1; ¢May 30—1, 3 

Cancer. @Jan 25—1; Apr 11—4 

Capital punishment. e Mar 7—1; Apr 
4—5 

Census, U.S. Jan 4—4; Jan 11—1; Mar 
7—1; @Mar 28—1; ®June 27—1; 
July 4—1, 2 

Ceylon. Oct 12—4; Apr 11—1 

Chiang Kai-shek. Oct 26—4; 


4; 4—5 
Chile. 


Cabinet. 


Feb 29— 


Apr 

e Feb 22—1, 4; Mar 21—1; Apr 
11—1; Apr 25-5: June 6—5; June 
20—4: June 27—1 

China, communist. Sept 14—6; Sept 
21—4; Oct 5—4; Oct 19—7, 8; @ Oct 
26—1, 4; Nov 16—5; Apr 4—5; 
Apr 11—1, 5; May 9—5; June 13— 
5; @ June 20—1 

China, Nationalist. (See Taiwan.) 

Citizenship. Sept 14—6; Nov 16—4; Mar 
28—4; e Apr 11—1 

Civil rights. Jan 25—4; eMar 14—1; 
Apr 4—5; May 2—4, 6; May 16—6 

Colombo Plan. Oct 26—4 

Common Market, European. 
May 2—2 

Commonwealth of Nations. 

Communism vs. democracy. 

Conferences, international. 
@May 9—1 

Congress, U. S. Sept 7—4; Sept 21—1; 
© Sept 28—7; e Jan 4—1, 4; Jan 18— 
4; Jan 25—4; Feb 29—4; Apr 25—4; 
June 183—5; June 20—-5 

Constitution, U. S. Feb 15—4 

Continents. e Nov 9—2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Conventions, political @May 23—1; 
e July 11—1, 6; July 25—1 

Costa Rica. Nov 30—1 

Crime, U. S. Sept 21—4; e Oct 12—1 

Cuba. Oct 19—7; e Nov 2—1; Nov 9—38; 
Dec 7—4; Jan 25—1, 4; Feb 1—1, 
5; Feb 8—1; Feb 29—5; Mar 21—1, 
5; Mar 28—4; Apr 4—4; Apr 25—5; 
May 23—6; June 13—5; e@July 18 
—1; July 25—4 

Cyprus. Nov 9—8; Jan 11—1; 

Czechoslovakia. @® Mar 28—1 


Nov. 2—5; 
May 2—5 
@Oct 12—1 

e Dec 14—1; 


Feb 1—4 


Dahomey. Jan 11—4 

Defense, civil. Jan 18—8 

Defense, U. S. Sept 7—2; e Sept 14—1; 
Nov 2—4; Dec 14—4; Jan 18—5; 
Jan 25—4; Feb 1—5, 7; e Feb 22— 
1; Mar 7—4; Mar 2 
May 2—1; May 16—1; May 23—6; 
May 30—5; eJune 6—1; June 13— 


1; June 27—5 
De Gaulle, Charles. Oct 26—1; Apr 4 
4 


Democracy vs. communism. e Oct 12—1 
Diefenbaker, John. May 30—3 


Dirksen, Everett. Jan 4—4 

Disarmament. Sept 21—4; 
5; Oct 12—5, 8; Oct 26—4; 
16—4; Mar 14—4; Mar 28—4; 
25—5; June 6—1; July 4—4 

Doctors. Dec 7—5 

Dominican Republic. e Mar 14—1 


Economy, U. 8S. @ Nov 2—1; Nov 16—5; 
Nov 30—5; Jan 4—5; May 2—6; 
May 9—1, 5; June 13—1 

Ecuador. June 20—5 

Education, U. S. Oct 5—1; e Nov 9—1; 
Jan 4—1; Feb 8—1; Feb 15—5; Feb 
29—1; eMar 21—1; Mar 28—4; 
Apr 4 » 5; May 2—6; 
June 13—6; June 27—1 

Egypt. See United Arab Republic. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D. e@Sept 7—1; 
Sept 14—1; Sept 21—5; Sept 28—4; 
Nov 16—4; @ Nov 13—8; @ Dec 7—1; 
Jan 4—4; Jan 18—4; Jan 25—5; 
Feb 1—5; @ Feb 22—1; Mar 14—1, 
5; Apr 25—5; May 2—4; June 6—1; 
July 4—4 

Eisenhower, Milton. Feb 22—1 

Elections, U. S. See Presidential cam- 
paign; Presidential primaries. 

Elections, North Dakota. July 18—4 

Employment. June 13—5; June 27—4 

Espionage. @ May 30—1, 5; June 27—5 

Europe, Eastern. (See also individual 
countries.) @ Mar 28—1 

Europe, Western. (See also individual 
countries.) @ May 2—1; June 27—1 

European Coal and Steel Community. 
May 2—2 

European Economic Cooperation, Organ- 
ization for. May 2— 

European Free Trade Association. May 

9 ) 


eSept 28— 
Nov 
Apr 


Filibuster. Mar 21—4 

Fire. June 13—1 

Fong, Hiram. Nov 2—1 

Food and Drug Administration. Nov 

30- 

Forei ign aid. Jan 25—4; Feb 8—4; Feb 
15—5; Feb 29—5; Mar 7—1, 5; 
Mar 14—4; May 2—4; May : 

e June 13—1 

Foreign policy. Dec 7 
May 2—6 

Formosa. (See Taiwan.) 

France. Sept 21—1; eSept 28—1; Oct 
12—4; Oct 26—1; Nov 30—4; Feb 
1—1, 4; Feb 8—1, 4; @ Feb 15—1, 5 
e Apr 4—1, 4; Apr 11—4; June 27- 


Sept 7—2; 


4,5 
Fulbright, J. William. Mar 21—4 
Funston, Keith. Apr 4—1 


Gates, Thomas. Dec 14—4 
Geographic glimpses: 
Antarctica. Nov 2—8 
Bhutan. Sept 21—3 
Cameroun. Jan 4—8 
China, Nationalist. Oct 26—8 
Commonwealth of Nations. Oct 5 


Egypt. Nov 16—3 

Hong Kong. Feb 15—7 

India. Jan 25—5; Feb 1—7 

Kashmir. Sept 21—3 

Nepal. Sept 21—3 

Nile River. Nov 16—3 

Poland. Sept 7—8 

Sikkim. Sept 21—3 

Sudan. Nov 16—3 

Tibet. Sept 21—3 

U. S. Territories. Sept 28—3 
Germany. Jan 18—5; eFeb 1—1, 3, 4; 

Mar 14—4; @ Mar 28—1; May 2—5 
Ghana. 5; Mar 28—5 
Great Britain. eOct 5—1, 3, 4; Oct 

19—8; Dec 7—1; Dec 14—4; Feb 1 

—1; Feb 15—5; Mar 7—1, 4; Mar 

14—4; Apr 25—-5; May 2—5; June 

13—1 
Greece. Nov 30—8 
Green, Theodore. Feb 
Greenland. June 20—5 
Guinea. Jan 25—5 


Hagerty, James. Apr 25—1 
Haiti. e Mar 14—1 
Halleck, Charles. Jan 4—4 
Hawaii. @Sept 28—1, 4; 
Mar 14—1; June 6—5 
Herter, Christian. Dec 7—4 
Highlights of 1959. Dee 14—5 
Himalayas. Mar 28—7 
Historical Backgrounds: 
Africa. Jan. 25—8 
Algeria. Apr 4—8 
Bill of Rights. Dec 
Canada. May 30—3 
Census, U. S. Mar 28—3 
Christmas in 1770’s. Dec 14—3 
Coast Guard, U. S. Apr 11—8 
Congress, First. Jan 4—3 
Cotton gin. Mar 7—3 
Crime, U. S. Oct 12—3 
Culture, U. S. Nov 2—3 
Farming, July 4—3 
Filibuster. Mar 21—3 
France. Feb 15—3 
Germany. Feb 1--3 
Human Rights Day. Dec 7—8 
Industrial disputes, government role 
in. Sept 14— 
Jury trial. Mar 14—3 
Labor force. Sept 21—7 
Latin America. Feb 22—3 


— 


7—8 


Juvenile delinquency. 


Lawmakers. June 27—3 
Medicine. Jan 25—8 
Money of U. S. July 25—5 
National Parks. May 9—8 
Past events. July 11—3 
Peace, search for. Oct 19—5 
Political conventions. July 18—5 
Presidential aides. Jan 18—3 
Presidential trips. Nov 30—7 
Red Cross. Feb 29—3 
Roads. June 13—3 
Russian Revolutions. 
Social Welfare. Apr 25—3 
Telephone. Mar 7—3 
Thanksgiving. Nov 16—8 
The 1950’s. Jan 11—8 
Trade between states. May 2—3 
Twentieth Century. June 20—3 
U. S.-U.S.S.R. relations. Sept 7—7 
Washington, D. C. Sept 28—8 
Weapons. June 6—3 
Women’s rights. Feb 8—3 
Hoffa, James. 
Hoffman, Paul. Mar 7—1 
Mar 14—4 


July 18—4 


Honduras, British. 

Hong Kong. @July 4—1, 2 

Humphrey, Hubert. Sept 7—2; May 
2—7 

Hungary. Dec 7—4; 

Hydroelectric power. 


Sept 24—4 

June 20—1 

Immigration. Apr 4—4 

India. Sept 14—6; eSept 21—1, 5; 
Sept 28—1; Oct 12—5, 8; Nov 2—1; 
Nov 16—1, 5; Nov 30—8; eDec 7 
—1l, 4; Jan 25—4; Feb 1—7; Feb 
15—5; Feb 29—5; Mar 14—5, 8; 
May 9—5; May 16—7; July 18—4 

Indonesia. @ Feb 8—1, 5; Apr 11—5; 
May 16—7 

Integration. See civil rights 

International Law. @ Feb 29—1; 
25—1, 2 

Iran. Nov 30—8; Jan 18—5; May 9—5 

Iraq. Oct 5—5; Oct 12—5; Jan 18—5; 
May 16—7 

—— Oct 26—5; eJan 18—1, 4; Feb 

Feb 


5—4; June 20—4 

e Nov 30—1, 4; Jan 25—1; 
Mar 14; Mar 14—7; Apr 

; May 16—6 


29-1: 
4—5; 

Jackson, Henry. Nov 30—1; Mar 7—4 

Japan. Sept 21—5; Dec 14—1; eJan 4 
1; Feb 1—5; Mar 7—1, 4; May 30— 
1, 5; June 6—4; June 13—5; June 
27—5; July 4—5 

Johnson, Lyndon. Sept 7—2; Jan 4—4; 
Feb 8—5; May 2—7; July 25—1 

Sept 21—4; June 


e Mar 28—1 
June 6—5 


Iceland. 
Illiteracy. 


e July 


Italy. 


6—4 


Sept 7—2; Feb 15—1 
Kennedy, John. Sept 7—2; May 2—7; 
May 23—7; July 25—1 
Kenya. Jan 25—5; Feb 8—5; Feb 29—4 
Kerala. Sept 7—4; Feb 15—5 
Khrushchev, Nikita. eSept 7—1; Sept 
14—8; Sept 21—4; Sept 28—1, 5; 
Oct 5—4; Oct 12—4, 5; Nov 16—1 
Khrushchev-Eisenhower talks. e Sept 7 
Korea. Feb 1—5; 
28—4; 
13—4 


Labor. Sept 7—2; Sept 14—7; e Sept 
21—1; Oct 5—4; Oct 12—5; Oct 19 
-8; @Nov 16—1; Dec 14—4; Feb 
1—1; Feb 22—5; May 2—4, 6; July 
11—1 

Lanphier, Thomas. Mar 21—4 

Laos. Sept 14—6; e Sept 21—1, 
2—4; Nov 30—4 

Latin America. (See also individual 
countries.) Sept 7—5; Sept 19—8; 
Oct 26—5; Nov 2—1; Nov 16—4; 
Nov 30—4; Dec 7—1; Jan 4—4; 
eFeb 22—1, 3, 4; Mar 7—4; Mar 
14—5; Mar 21—1; Mar 28—4; e Apr 
11—1; Apr 25—5 

Lebanon. June 27—1 

Legislative terms. Jan 4—5 

Library of Congress. Nov 30—5 

Liberia. Jan 25—5 

Libya. Dec 14—4; Jan 11—1 

Lodge, Henry Cabot. Sept 28—1 


Malaya. Jan 18—4; May 9—1 

Malgache (Malagasy) Republic. 
—4; Apr 11—4 

Mali, Federation of. Jan 11—4 

Mauritania. May 9—4 

McCone, John. Jan 11—5 

McCormack, John. Jan 4—4 

MEDICO. May 30—1 

Menzies, Robert. July 11—4 

Metric system. Feb 29—1 

Mexico. Sept 21—1 

Middle East. (See also individual coun- 

Sept 7—5; Sept 21—1, 5; 


Kefauver, Estes. 


@Feb 29—1, 4; Mar 
May 2—4; May 9—4; June 


4; Nov 


Jan 11 


Molders of opinion: 
Alsop, Joseph. Mar 7—3 
Childs, Marquis. Mar 28—8 
Drummond, Roscoe. Apr. 11—8 
Fleeson, Doris. Mar 21—8 
Lawrence, David. Mar 14—8 
Lippmann, Walter. Feb 22—8 
Pearson, Drew. Feb 29—8 
Sokolsky, George. Apr 4—8 


Mongolia. Sept 7—1 

Morocco. Nov 16—4; Nov 30—8; Dec 
7—1; Mar 14—4 

Morse, Wayne. May 2—7 

Mozambique. June 20—1 


Nash, Walter. July 11—4 

Natural Resources. @ July 4—1, 6 

Nepal. Feb 15—1; May 2—1; June 6—5 

New Zealand. July 11—3 

Netherlands. Sept 14—6; Apr 25—4 

Neuberger, Maurine. Mar 28--1i 

New Guinea. Apr 25—4 

Nixon, Richard. Sept 7—1; Jan 4—4; 
May 2—7; June 20—4; July 25— 

Nobel prizes. Dec 7—4 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
e Nov 16—1; Nov 30—1; Mar 21—5; 
May 2—4 

Nuclear testing. Nov 16—4; Nov 30—4; 
Jan 11—4; Feb 22—5; Feb 29—5; 
Mar 7—4; Mar 28—4, 5; Apr 11— 
4; May 2—1; May 16—6 


Ocean exploration. June 27—4 
Organization of American States. (See 
also Latin America.) Apr 25—1 


Pakistan. Sept 21—5; Nov 2—1; Nov 
30—8; Jan 25—4; Mar 14—5 
Panama. Nov 30—4; Jan 4—5; May 


2—5 
Parks, national. Jan. 18—1; May 9—8; 
Nov 


June 1 
Philippines. 
Nov 16—4; Mar 28—1 

Political terms. July 18—3 

Poll, student. Jan 11—4; Feb 22—4 

Pony Express. June 20—5 

Population, U. S. See Census, U. S. 

Portugal. May 9—1 

Presidency, U. S. @eJan 18—1 

Presidential campaign. eSept 7—1; 
Nov 2—5; Dec 14—4; Jan 44; Jan 
11—1, 4; Jan 25—1; Feb 1—5; 
e Feb 8—1, 4; Feb 15—4; Apr 4—5; 
Apr 11—4; @ May 2—1, 7; May 9— 
4; May 23—6, 7; May 30—5; June 
6—1; June 13—4; June 20—1, 4; 
June 27—&; July 11—1, 6; July 
25—1 

Presidential primaries. e Feb 
Mar 21—4; Apr 11—4 

Presidential vetoes. Sept 28—4 

Presidents, past. Mar 7—4; Apr 4—1 

Propaganda. @July 1&8—1, 6, 7 


Quesada, Elwood. Feb 15—4 


Rayburn, Sam. Jan 4—4 

Reading materials. June 27—1 

Refugees. Sept 7--1; Nov 16—4 

Rockefeller, Nelson. Sept 7—2; May 2 
—7; June 20—4 

Romania. eMar 28—1 

Roundup, U. S. @ May 16—1, 2, 3, 4, | 

Roundup, world. ® May 23—1, 2, 3, 4, § 


e Mar 28—1 


2—1; 


8—1; 


Satellite lands, communist. 
Sierre Leone. May 30—1 
Singapore. June 13—5 
Smith, Margaret Chase. 
Mar 28—1 
Social security. Jan 4—1; Feb 29—4: 
e Apr 25—1; May 2—6; May 16—6 
South Africa, Union of. Nov 30—1; Apr 
4—4; e Apr 25—1, 4; May 2—5 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 


May 30—4 

Soviet Union. Sept 21—4; Sept 28—1; 
Oct 5—1; eOct 12—1; Oct 19—7; 
Oct 26—1; Nov 2—1, 4; Nov 9—8; 
Nov 30—5; Jan 18—1; Jan 25—4; 
Feb 1—5; Feb 15—8; Mar 7—5; 
Mar 14—5; Apr 4—4; May 2—1; 
May 16—1; May 23—6; May 30—1; 
eJune 6—1, 4; June 20—1; June 
27—4, 5; July 25—4 

Space exploration. Sept 21—4; Sept 28 
—4; Oct 5—1; Oct 12—7, 8; Oct 
19—7; Oct 26—4; Nov 9—8; Nov 
16—4; Dec 7—1; Dec 14—4; Jan 
18—4, 5; Jan 25—4; Feb 15—1; 
Mar 21—5; Apr 4—4; Apr 11—4; 
Apr 25—4; May 2—1, 4; May 23—6; 
May 30—5; June 6—1; June 13—1; 
June 27—4, 5 

Spain. Nov 30—8; 
9 


Mar 14—1; 


Mar 14—4; e Mar 


Sept 7—5; 
Nov 9—8; 


Sept 14—7; 
Jan 11—4; 


21— 

Steel industry. 
Nov 2—4; 
Jan 18—4 


Stevenson, Adlai. Sept 7—2; 
Stock market. e Apr 4—1 
Sudan. Dec 14—1 
Summit meeting. Oct 12—5; 
Mar 28—1; 
May 16—1 
Sunshine (India). Oct. 12—1; Oct 19- 
7; Oct 26—5; Nov 2—4; Nov 9—8 
Supreme Court. eOct 5—1, 7 
Symington, Stuart. Sept 7—2; 
5; May 2—7 


eFeb 29—1, 4 

Television. Oct 12—8; Oct 26-6; @ Nov 
30—1; Dec 14—5; Feb 22—4; May 
23—6; May 30—5; June | me 1 

Terms, legal. Oct 5—5 

Territorial waters. Mar 28—5; June 6— 


Tibet. Oct 5—5; Oct 26—4; Mar 14—8; 
June 20—4 
(Concluded on page 7) 


May 2—7 
Nov 2—5; 


May 2—5; @ May 9—1; 


Apr 4- 


Taiwan. 
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” 5A hy CTE 
FORD MOTOR CO. VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC 


THE ANGLIA, British-made Ford in a new style, and (right) Volkswagen from West Germany—a sales leader among imports 


this company in about 30 years. GM 
may also have 2 new models, slightly 
bigger than true compacts, with 8- 
cylinder motors. 

Chrysler is doing well with its Val- 
which has a more luxurious 
look than some of its competitors and 
sports an unusual engine. The motor 
is tipped on its side in contrast to the 
customary horizontally-placed 

Plymouth and Dodge Dart, standard 
ars, have a similar motor as well this 


iant 6, 


types. 


year Chrysler is to present at least 
1 new compact this fall. 

The Big Three, of course, will con- 
tinue to produce their larger cars 
the standard models from Plymouths, 

ds, and Chevrolets to Imperials, 
Lincolns, and Cadillacs. 

Foreign cars. Although U. S. manu- 
facturers are cutting into sales of auto- 
mobiles from West Germany, France, 
Britain, Italy, Japan, and even com- 


munist Czechoslovakia, the imports 
are still arriving. 

Some of the imports have declined, 
particularly those from U. S.-directed 
These include 
British Fords, General Motors’ Opels 
from West 
Simeas from France. 

Even so, the currently most-popular 


Europe. 


factories in 


Germany, and Chrysler 


imports are doing well. 
from West Germany has 


ndependent 
Volkswagen 
ahead 
Renault 
increase 
that a 


record of sales at least 50% 
f those last 
reports a 17% 


made year. 
om France 
compared to 
year ago in the United States. 

The foreign cars, including a few 
Rolls Royce from 
Britain, have cut into around 10% of 
the American market in recent years. 
Their share may be less than 9% this 
but it is, nevertheless, sizable. 

For the United States the big change 

the direction of automobile size 
and styling is part of a pattern that 
been with more than 60 
since the first motors were at- 


n business as 


big ones such as 


vear, 


has us for 
years 
tached to normally horse-drawn car- 
riages. 

The automobile changed the 
lives of city dweller and farmer alike. 
Because people can depend on their 
cars to get them to town, suburbs have 
spread out along highways. The farm- 
er can transport his produce to mar- 


has 


ket. 

The idea of motor-driven vehicles is 
an old one. Before 1830, a few tinker- 
in our country built monstrous 
steam engines, which they hoped 
could move on roads. They were try- 
ing to adapt a steam tractor built in 
769 by Cugnot, a Frenchman. The 
coming of railroads ended their ef- 
forts. 

In the late 1880’s, American inven- 
tors again took up the problem of land 
transportation. Both electric and 
steam engines had _ disadvantages 
which made wide use unlikely. In 
Germany in 1885, both Daimler and 
Benz developed practical gasoline en- 
gines. 


ers 


1 


The first gasoline-powered automo- 
bile in the United States appeared in 
1893. It was the work of the Duryea 
brothers. Others, built by Olds, Win- 
ton, King, Ford, and Haynes, appeared 
in the next few years. 

The basis for automobile design lay 
in a European invention, the gasoline 
engine, but the growth of the car in- 
dustry followed production patterns 
laid down in America. Eli Whitney 
had begun making firearms with in- 
terchangeable parts in 1798, a prac- 
tice auto makers adopted. By the 
1890’s, the steel and meat-packing in- 
dustries were operating on an assem- 
bly line plan. Ransom Olds took the 
first steps toward assembly-line pro- 
duction of automobiles. His factory 
built 425 Oldsmobiles in 1901 and 
2,500 the next year. 

Henry Ford put out the automobile 
in quantity to feed a mass market. His 
entrance into the business was typical 
of other early car makers. He gained 
attention by building handmade cars 
and winning races with them. This 
the financial backing he 
needed to open a little factory. In the 
first five years, he brought out a vari- 
ety of models. His Fordmobiles be- 
came finer and more costly. 

Henry Ford then decided that he 
would supply America with the “uni- 
It would be cheap enough 
for every farmer to buy and sturdy 
enough to be used in his fields. In 
1908, Ford turned to the production 
of the Model T. By 1927, 15,000,000 
identical cars had been sold. 

Only with the utmost efficiency could 
Ford turn out cars as fast and as 
cheaply as he wanted to. Each part 
for the Model T was made rapidly on 
its own production line. 

But, at the final assembly line, the 
parts piled up. More than 12 hours 


attracted 


versal car.” 


almost 


were required to put the car together. 
To speed production, Ford introduced 
the moving assembly line into the au- 
tomobile industry. A bare frame, car- 
ried along on a moving belt, became a 
finished car in just 93 minutes. 

Looking ahead. Competition in the 
automobile industry, always rough, is 
almost certain to be intense during the 
year ahead. 

Imports as a group are not getting 
so much U. S. business as last year, 
but they still hold a little more than 
8% of the market. 

Dealers with American compacts will 
be trying hard to get more business 
away from the importers, and will 
of course be competing with one an- 
other. There will, in addition, be the 
usual rivalry for the big-car market 
with the standard Chevrolets upwards 
through Oldsmobiles to the mammoth 
Lincolns—and comparable types in this 
group. 

If the compacts account for 50% of 
the market in 1961, as some car spe- 
cialists predict, sales of standard mod- 
els—probably those in the middle-sized 
group—are bound to suffer. Of one 
thing we may be sure: American car 
buyers will have a greater variety of 
models from which to choose than ever 
before—from tiny ones with motor- 
cycle engines to the giants of the in- 
dustry. 

Economy is a big sales point made 
by dealers in the compacts, but luxury 
models are also drawing customers. 
30th U. S. and foreign makes offer 
choices of color, interior furnishings, 
heaters, radios, and other conven- 
iences at extra cost. Automatic-drive 
transmissions are available on the 
U. S. compacts, and air conditioning, 
installed at the factory, may be in- 
cluded on some models if the buyer 
doesn’t mind the extra charge. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CORVETTE from General Motors is the only racing-type sports car offering 


real competition to this kind of vehicle imported from Europe. 


Shown here 


is the XP700 Corvette, an experimental version with an eye to the future. 
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Washington, D. C. Food costs are 
high, but farmers complain that they 
do not get a fair share of present-day 
prices. Wholesalers and retailers also 
feel that their margin of profit isn’t 
what it ought to be. One reason for 
this is that packaging food products 
accounts for a large part of the new 
costs. 

In the educational field, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports one way 
to reduce costs for suppliers of milk 
to school lunchrooms. A new type of 
paper container for 8-ounces (a glass) 
of milk and a 5-gallon dispenser can 
make possible economies, Agriculture 
reports. 





